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e may LITTLE WILLIE. 
Marielle was a very pleasant little girl ; 
clo she went with Lucy to visit her aunt. 
Her aunt had a little boy named Willie, 
dust, > who was quite ill at the time Lucy and 
my Marielle made their visit. ; 
<7 The little girls went up into their aunt’s 
,sharf oom to see the little fellow, and Marielle 
eieal said, ‘‘ I'll take a walk with you, Willie.” 
— if And so she did; but the poor littlesfel- 
low was so weak and ill, that presently 
‘of res, he said, ‘*I want to lie down in the new 
e : crib, my papa bought me.” 
ELLE. | So Marielle laid him in the erib, and 
told him a little story, and soon:the little 
boy fell into a good sleep, and when he 
awoke, he said, ‘‘I feel better. Where is 
cousin Marielle ?’’ 
grey; nl” 
Narrative. 
ORIGINAL. 
and, THE MARINER; 
OR, GOOD FROM EVIL. 
“his d fF ‘Twenty-four hours,” thought William 
_ Jones, as he stood upon the deck of the 
TELL. vessel of which he composed one of the 
crew, “will enable me to behold those 
} beings who are dearest to me than all else 
on earth besides. I will again be permit- 
’s, [| ted to embrace my wife and children, now, 
no doubt, awaiting my arrival with feel- 
| ings of the deepest love, and resting in 
| hope that each day which passes, may be 
? ) the last on which the waves of the Atlan- 
‘Ss: [| tic will separate me from them.” ‘William 
) was a sailor. His vocation caused him to 
| be often from his home, and sometimes 
fh long intervals elapsed, ere, when once 
: ) gone, he was enabled to return. On the 
a8, { : 
tree; |) Present occasion, ten months had passed 
| by since he left his family, to depart on 
the voyage from which he was now re- 
turning, In that time he had not receiv- 
ne’s, ed a single line which told him news rela- 
; tive to the loved ones whom he had left 
behind. The vessel in which he had em- 
barked, had ‘visited various ports of the 
w- Mediterranean, and the uncertainty of 
na’s, letters reaching him he conceived to be 
the cause why none had been received. 
As therefore he approached nearer and 
door. |p Rarer to the haven to which he was bound, 
_ p the thought of his own home on land, came 
ma 3, more pressing on his mind. He pictured 
the gladness which would pervade that 
dwelling, when the announcement should 
be made within it, that “* father has come.” 
atti These words had on other similar occasions 


sounded in his ears as his two children of 


four and six years of age, frantic with joy, 








hung around his neck and watered. his 
cheeks with their tears of gladness. He 
had ever found all waiting to welcome him. 
We cannot wonder then, that happiness 
was his, when he thought how soon, how 
very soon, he would again see those lov- 
ed ones, and press them to his bosom. 
As he lay down to sleep that night, the 
dreams which occupied his mind was sole- 
ly of things which, during the day, he had 
anticipated would be transpiring on the 
morrow. So much had he dwelt on these, 
thapeleeping also, they came before him 
in Wmagination, and he viewed scenes to 
think on, which ,formed the great delight 
of his life, when far away upon the deep, 
or ashort sojourner in distant countries, 
where all to him was strange and comfort- 
less. 

The morrow came, and the proud ship, 
ere it.closed, was firmly fastened at her 
moorings. William was hastily on shore, 
speeding his way to his domicile, where 
was ‘centered every attraction which the 
land possessed for him, But alas! who 
can fathom futurity or be able to realize 
the sorrow of disappointment, when the 
time future, becomes time present, and 
with it in a moment, the fondest hopes are 
wholly blasted! In the home which Wil- 
liam left, he found new faces. The greet- 
ings of his wife and children, were not 
heard ; but on the contrary its new occu- 
pants seemed cold and repulsive. From 
them he could glean but faint intelligence 
in reference to hisown family, but such as 
it was, was of a most harrassing descrip- 
tion. Six months before, he was told, his 
wife, after a short illness, had been carried 
to the grave. The uncertainty of the time 
of his return, caused. his two children to’ 
be viewed as orphans, and a person who 
had seemed to interest himse}f in their be- 
half, had taken them to his own house, the 
situation of which it was impossible to as- 
certain. Thus was the bright picture 
which William had formed only one day 
previously, in a few seconds entirely ef- 
faced. How little we know what the fu- 
ture has actually in store for us! We 
ponder on it, and think of joys which it 
is to bring to us, and, it is well that it is 
so, for who can describe the anguish which 
might be witnessed in the world, if all knew 
in advance the depth of the cup of sorrow 
from which they would be called to' drink ? 

But to return to William. He was a 
sailor, but affectionate, kind and good. 
He loved his family with a devotion which 
perhaps bordered on idolatry. When ab- 
sent, not a day passed, on which he 
thought not of them, and looked not for- 
ward to the time when he might be with 








them again. Sad, most sad indeed, were 
the tidings which he now received:! His 
wife gone, to return to him no more for- 
ever, and his children carried whither he 
knew not, and whither he migbt not be 
able to discover! Despair almost settled 
itself upon his mind. The rest of that day, 


andthe whole of many days thereafter, - 


were used in vain endeavors to trace out 
their abode. He could receive no clue 
which pointed him with any degree of con-. 
fidence to the path which hé should pursue 
in order to see them ard be with them 
once more. At last, comfortless, in igno- 
rance of their fate, he had to embark again, 
and make his home upon the ocean. But 
he was greatly altered. A few days had 
worked changes on: his brow, which had 
sorrow such as this not pierced his soul, 
years, as many, would scarcely have been 
sufficient to produce, Years elapsed ere 
he found himself again in his native city. 
His first inquiries were, of course, for his 
children, nor were they this time destined 
to be without avail. They had grown 
from girlhood to womanhood, and their 
anxiety had ,become as great almost in 
reference to their father as was his in re- 
spect to them. But more than this. The 
family in whose charge they were placed, 
at the time of their mother’s decease, con- 
sisted of but two persons, a man and wife. 
They ‘were very opulent, and were almost 
entirely without relatives. On these two 
children, they bestowed the best of care, 
and they, in return, loved them, and en- 
deavored to repay their kindnesses by be- 
ing attentive to their every wish. Before 
the return of William from the voyage 
now mentioned, these persons had died, 
and in the will which they left, they had 
provided a most ample fortune for their 
two protegees. The latter during the life 
time of Mr. Mason, for so we will call him, 
had not had the requisite advantages for 
discovering the whereabouts of their fath- 
er, though he had, by them, never been 
forgotten. Mr. M. seemed inclined rather 
to thwart any measures which might be 
proposed to accomplish this. 
he had perhaps two motives. One may 
have been the fear that he might, through 
their father, be deprived of these two girls, 
whom he had reason to love as if they had 
been his own, and the other may have aris- 
en from the thought that as their father 
was a sailor, visits from him at his splendid 
mansion, would be rather disagreeable than 
otherwise, in case he consented to leave 
them in his charge. 

But now Mr. “Mason and his wife were 
both dead. The children of the sailor put 
forth every exertion at once to find once 
more their parent. Many weeks, many 
months elapsed, and yet they could re- 
ceive no tidings of his fate. He, mean- 
while, was in another part of the world, 
thinking of them, no doubt, where howev- 
er he was in total ignorance of what was 
transpiring here. On his arrival therefore, 
his inquiries for them were speedily an- 
swered. One day brought him to their 
abode, situated some two hundred miles 
from the sea-board. The recognition be- 
tween him and them was of the most af- 
fecting character. The cheeks of all were 
suffused with tears, and it was some mo- 
ments before words could give utterance. 

But we must hasten forward. From 
that day, William Jones went to séa no 
more. His daughters saw that he had no 
wants which were not immediately supplied. 
He lived with them in happiness, peace 
andcomfort. All had ere this, given their 
hearts to God, and as they reviewed their 
past history, they could not help realizing 


In so doing, ° 





the fact, that He had brought good from 
what at first had seemed to them evil. 
When he took from them their mother, he 
took her to himself. Though they had 
been left, as it were orphans, yet He pro- 


‘vided another home, which was to result 


at last in giving them every comfort which 
they might wish for here on.earth, and of 
furnishing to their father, in his old age, a 
resting place free from anxiety or care, 
where, surrounded .by his daughters, he 
might live in ease till summoned home to 
heaven. Most thankful was that little 
family of three persons, for the great fa- 
vor which their Father on high had vouch- 
safed to them, and never did they forget 
to render Him acknowledgments, by striv- 
ing to do his will. to the utmost of their 
power. Let us therefore remember that it 
is good to trust in God always, and to 
bear without murmurs, every dispensation 
of his providence. Ww. 
New York, June 29, 1850. 
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ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XIII. 
EMPRESS HERMENTRUDE, first wife of 
Charles Second. 

From 842—T'o 890. 


Hermentrude, the first wife of Charles- 
le-Chauve, was the. daughter of Eude 1st, 
Count of Orleans. She was married at 
Crecy in 842, but owing to the troubles 
which agitated France, she was not crown- 
ed until twenty-four years later. That 
event took place at Soissons in 866. Her- 
mentrude possessed the reputation of a 
peace-maker, and she certainly deserved it, 
for to her efforts was to be affributed the 
reconciliation of Charles with his brothers 
Lothaire and Louis-le-Germaneque; she 
was also the means of bringing about a 
good nnderstanding between the king and 
his sister, the queen of Lombardy. Her- 
mentrude was worthy of a better fate than 
befel her ; for notwithstanding her amiabil- 
ity, she did not possess even the affection 
of her husband, who was attached to Ri- 
childe, (afterwards his wife) and for whose 
sake the lovely Hermentrude was treated 
with the utmost disdain. Charles would 
even have repudiated her, but he feared 
the public indignation which would have 
wrought his ruin for so unjust an act. . 
This empress died at St. Denis, in the’ 
year 869, where she was buried. She 
left a numerous posterity among whom 
were “‘ Louis-le-Begue, or the Stammerer, 
king of France, who suceeeded his father,’ ° 
and Charles king of Aquitaine, two sons 
who were monks: two daughters who 
took the veil, and a third, Judith, who 
was successively wife to two kings.” 


EMPRESS AND REGENT RECHILDB, second 
wife of Charles Second. : 

Three months after the decease of the 
virtuous Hermentrude, Charles. 2nd mat- 
ried Rechilde, daughter of Berves, Count 
of Ardennes, and sister to Boson Ist, duke 
of Burgundy, and king of Provence. This 
maatiage was celebrated at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 870. The early part of the reign of this 
queen contains nothing of note, but at 
the expiration of seven years, Charles 
conducted her to Italy, where she was 
proclaimed Empress, and Pope John Eighth 
placed the iron crown upon her head, in 
the Cathedral of Tortena. Richilde was 
very beautiful, and possessed great firm- 
ness of mind, and Charles felt such confi- 
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dence in her abilities, that he left her to 
hold the reins of government when he 
made an expedition into Lombardy, against 
Louis, king of that country, This regency 
was not as successful as might have been 
expected, but it was owing to no misman- 
agement on the part of Richilde, but to the 
unskilfulness of Charles in Italy, who gave 
his enemy such advantages that Louis pen- 
etrated into France. When the intelli- 
gence of her husband’s defeat reached the 
Empress, who was at Heristal, she fled, 
having just time to make her escape, be- 
fore the arrival of the’ conqueror. . The 
next day she gave birth to an infant, 
whom she left in the care of a faithful 
servant, ahd notwithstanding her state of 
health, continued her flight. Charles’s af- 
fection for his wife never diminished, al- 
though some historians say, that after this, 
she was guilty of sad misconduct. .Charles 
bestowed upon her the greatest honors, 
and manifested his affection in every pos- 
sible manner. It is said, however, that 
she conspired against his life. This is not 
proved, although her own brother was 
engaged in a conspiracy to take the life of 
Charles. But the conduct of Richilde, 
after the death of her devoted husband, 
(who was poisoned in 877 by his medical 
attendant, a Jew,) gives some foundation to 
this report. 

She led a most licentious life during her 
widowhood, stopping short of no act, how- 
ever disgraceful. And Foulques, the 
archbishop of Rheims, menaced her with 
the most terrible anathemas, if she did 
not put some restraint upon her conduct. 
“ This prelate reproached her with having 
given herself up to all kinds of excesses, 
pillaging and setting fire to houses in the 
midst of the most disgraceful orgies,’ which 
history has ever charged upon a woman 
anda queen. Age even, did not bring 
with its infirmities, a change of conduct 
in this unworthy woman, who still contin- 
ued this misconduct, until her career was 
terminated by death. She died at an ob- 
scure village in France, in the year 890. 
having lost all her children by Charles le- 
Chauve. 

Sad record of the life of one who pos- 
sessed powers of mind’ sufficient to have 
ranked among the wisest and the best in 
the age in which she lived. Esrenve. 
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THE STARS IN THE LAKE. 


As Mr. Henry and his son James were 
on their way home from an evening lecture, 
they paused by the side of a beautiful 
pond, or lakey as it wascalled. The even- 
ing was calm, and the surface of the water 
was as smooth as a mirror. The stars 
which shone brightly in the cloudless heav- 
en, were reflected in the clear waters of 
the lake. To one standing on its margin, 
there was a heaven above and a heaven 
below. ‘“ How beautiful!’ said James, 
not in the common-place tones in which 
those words are often uttered, but with a 
fervency which showed that he felt the 
beauty that sparkled above and beneath 
him. His father made no remark in re- 
‘ply to his exclamation. He wished to 
have the scene make its impression upon 
his soul. . They pursued the remainder 
of their way home, silent, thoughtful. 
James often cast his eyes towards the star- 
ry heavens, as he moved along. 

When they were seated in the piazza, 
and the whipporwill, who paid them a 
brief visit, had ceased its song, James said 
to his father, ‘I never saw a more beauti- 
ful sight than that presented by the lake.” 

“It was indeed very beautiful,” said 
Mr. Henry; “ what thoughts and feelings 
were awakened by the sight?” 

“IT don’t know, sir, I thought it was 
very beautiful, and J felt very happy.” 

** Why do you suppose God has made 
so many beautiful things ?”’ 

**To make us happy.” 

* But how does beauty make us happy ? 
It is nothing that we can eat, drink, or 
dispose of.” 

“It makes us feel happy, and that is the 
only way anything can make us happy ?”’ 

“You are right, my son. Happiness 
depends on the state of the soul. What- 
ever acts on the soul, and brings it into a 
happy state, that ignawakens pleasureable 
feelings, is useful, no matter whether it be 
the possession of property, the sight ofa 














star, or the performance of a kind acti 

** Is not one of the things you have magn- 
tioned more important than the othe 

** Yes; things that are useful may @- 
fer in importance. What I wished to say 
was, that whatever‘eontributes to/our hap- 
piness, is useful?” 

‘** But, father, would not that make sin 
useful? There is such a thing as the pleas- 
ures of sin.” 

‘They are but for a season, and in the 
end bite like-a serpent, and sting like an 
adder. Nothing can promote true happi- 
ness that is wrong. What I wish to im- 
press upon your mind is this, that beauty 
is nota valueless thing; that it is not to 
be overlooked’ or despised, but is to be, 
regarded as a source of happiness furnish- 
ed by the goodness of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther.” 

“It is a source which a great-many 
persons neglect.” 

“That is true, and it is greatly to be 
regretted. Men will toil hard for some 
material. object, which, when obtained, 
yields less true enjoyment than could be 
gathered from the sight. of the rainbow, or 
the sunset-cloud, or the star-lit sky. To 
cultivate asense of the beautiful, is a very 
chean way of seturing enjoyment.” 

‘* What is the way to cultivate a sense of 
the beautiful ?” 

’ “ Every faculty of which we are possess- 
ed, is cultivated by exercise, that is, by 
appropriate exercise. You.must look ‘at 
beautiful objects, and give them time to 
make an impression upon your mind. 
Most men hurry along through life, with- 
out heeding the beauty God has placed 
around them. They thus lessen their own 
happiness, and treat God with disrespect.” 

* In what way?” 

‘Suppose your mother arranges things 
in your chamber not only to your comfort, 
but introduces many little devices which 
she thinks will please you and add to your 


| happiness, and suppose you take no notice 


of them atall.” 

“ It would not be treating her very well.” 

* And yet, that is just the way a great 
many treat their Heavenly Parent. When 
you meet with beautiful objects, you should 
not only allow them to make their appro- 
priate impression upon your mind, but you 
should seek to make them the means of it, 
introducing new and beautiful thoughts. 
When you witness a beautiful scene, see if 
you cannot think of some truth in mor- 
als or .religion, which is like it; some 
duty which it brings to mind and illustrates. 
What thoughts came into your mind as 
you stood by the lake?” 

“IT do not remember as I had any 
thoughts.” 

‘**Consider for a moment. What would 
you naturally think of as you gaze upon 
the reflection in the still waters ?” 

**T should think of heaven.” 

“True, but the scene should suggest a 
more definite orspecific thought. A thought 
like the following might naturally be sug- 
gested. As the water reflects the stars 
above it, so the soul should reflect the 
image of God. 

‘“* That is a beautiful comparison.” 

** You have in this, an example of what 
I meant when I said, when you witness a 
beautiful scene, see if you cannot think of 
some truth in morals or religion which is 
like it, some duty which it brings to mind 
and illustrates. Now let us dwell upon 
the thought mentioned above, and see how 
it may minister fvod for reflection. What 
is necessary in order that the water may 
reflect the heavens in its bosom ?” 

* Its surface must be smooth.” 

“Yes, if the surface be ruffled by the 
winds, it will not reflect the stars ; and so 
the soul must be calm and unruffled, in 
order to refiect the image of God. All 
anger and passion must be avoided, or the 
image of God cannot be reflected in the 
soul. Now, can you think of anything 
likely to be brought to mind by the scene ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, I have a thought.” 

_ Well, express it.” | 

**T do not think it is a very good one.” 

**Let me hear it, andI can judge of its 
value.” 

When I stood on the bank of the lake 
there seemed to be a heaven above and a 
heaven below, and all around me, So if 
we were always to do right, we should al- 
ways have heaven around us, we should 
always be as happy as if we were in heay- 
en.” 

**The thought is a very good one. It 





_ jects you behold, 


is perhaps, a little too strongly expressed. 
If we always doright, we shall have some- 
thing of the happiness of heaven in our 
souls. The perfect happiness which reigns 
in heaven cannot be enjoyed in this sin- 
disordered world.. You know how to ex- 
tract thought, so to speak, from the ob- 
Practice on the idea. 
Take time for it. It will be time more 
profitably spent than if spent in reading. 
Nothing improves the mind. so “much 
as the effort to awaken thoughts in our 
minds.”—N. Y. Observer. 








Morality. 


LITTLE SINS. 

I heard ; not long ago of a thing which 
astonished me much—a railway _ train 
stopped by flies. Only think of a pon- 
derous machine, several hundred feet in 
length, thundering along at fifty miles an 
hour, compelled by afew insects to stand 
still! 

My friends’ account—he had heard it 
from a credible source while travelling in 
the United States—was as follows ;—‘*Over 
thé, wheels of the original locomotives 
which run on the American railways, isa 
receptacle for grease, which, as it melts by 
the heat, (arising from the friction,) runs 
down a perforeted tube into the boxes. 
In the year 1844, an. engineer on one of 
the lines in that country, finding that the 
axles of his engine were becoming red-hot, 
stopped the train, and discovered that his 
machinery was 80 clogged by flies, that the 
oil had been prevented from *running.”’ 

Is there nothing, I thought to myself, to 
be learned from this? Has the story no 
moral? May not the progress of our un- 
dertakings in spiritual matters, Sunday 
school teachings for instance, be greatly 
retarded by trifling things? Does not 
Scripture warn us against little sins? Do 
we not read in one passage (Eccles. x. 1,) 
of ** dead flies,” which spoil the rich oint- 
ment, “ little follies’ which injure men of 
wisdom and reputation? And does not 
another text speak of certain “little foxes,” 
insignificant, but of subtle and mischiev- 
ous habits, which eat out the fruitfulness 
of our Christian profession? (Cant. ii. 15.) 
** Behold,” says St. James, (iii. 5.) ** how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
And our Lord, as if to warn us against 
habitually allowing ourselves in trifling 
omissions and commissions, speaks of some 
commandments which he cails ‘the least,’ 
and of * jots and tittles’ of the law, (Matt. 
v. 18, 10.) and ‘fragments ’ (John vi. 12.) 
are by no means to be disregarded. 

Let us thenexamine. ourselves. If Iam 
unsuccessful, let me search and see what 
it is that clogs the wheels, and hinders the 
oil from running. What is it that pre- 
vents the gentle flow of the Holy Spirit’s 
unctions? Is it neglect of special prayer? 
levity of mind? self-love unmortified ? love 
of dress? undue associatlon with the world? 
carelessness in my preparation of the les- 
sons? tartness of manner? too much at- 
tention to the mere machinery? want of 
life and spirituality in teaching? What 
is it in me that grieves the Divine Spirit, 
and interrupts his gracious influence? Let 
me remember that my God is a jealous 
God; that the Lord Jesus claims and de- 
serves all my affections; that he had acon- 
troversy with the active and diligent Ephe- 
sians, (Rev. ii. 4.) on account of declen- 
sion, not entire absence of love ; that though 
we talk of little sins, there is in reality 
nothing little or unimportant between him 
and our souls. Let me seek to have all 
my ways brought into sweet captivity to 
the obedience of Christ; tobe sanctified 
wholly; and to have all my body, soul 
and spirit preserved blameless unto the 
time of his coming.—English paper. 
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A KIND TEMPER. BETTER THAN 
. FINE CLOTHES. 


“OQ, dear Sarah,” said little Sophia, 
while her maid was dressing her to go out, 
**do you not think I shall look very fine? 
I do not suppose any of my cousins have 
such a beautiful frock as this, and my blue 
shoes will, I think, look very fine. Though 
my uncle is so rich, my cousin Emily is 
dressed very plain.” 








** That is true, Miss,” answered Sarah, 





‘but Miss Emily always seems so good- 
tempered, that I scarcely ever look at her 
clothes.” 

When Sarah ‘said this, Sophia drew up 
her head and colored, for she knew she 
often gaveWway to very naughty tempers, 
and was proud of her fine clothes. 

Just at this time the servant came with 
Emily, wko was dressed in a plain muslin 
frock, and a white sash, and neat black 
kid shoes. As she entered the room she 
smiled, and looked very happy. ‘Come, 
Sophia,” she said, ‘it is past four o'clock!” 
They soon set off; and when they came 
to Miss Hayward’s, they found a great 
number of little girls waiting for them. 

As Sophia walked into the room, she 
looked at the children, and found herself, 
as she secretly hoped, the finest of the 
whole company. When she had sat a 
short time, Miss Hayward proposed a 
game at blindman’s buff. They allagreed 
to it but Sophia; however, as the rest de- 
termined for it, she was obliged to consent. 
The children stood in a circle, and after 
counting round, it fell to the lot of Miss 
Hayward to be blinded. ‘All the little 
girls ran about the room, and in Emily’s 
eagerness to escape from the blindman, she 
fell over a stool which stood in her way, 
and hurt her elbow. The-children were 
very sorry she had hurt herself. 

“O,” said Emily, very good-naturedly, 
‘it will soon be better ; we must not think 
much of these little things at play.” 

At length Emily was to be blindfolded, 
Emily went very cautiously about the 
room, till she caught hold of her cousin 
Sophia, and in the scuffie Sophia made to 
get away, her necklace was broken, and 
her beads fell about the room. The little 
party began directly to look for the beads, 
but Sophia was so much out of temper 


- with her cousin for being, as she said, so 


very awkward, that she resolved not to 
play any more. The beads were soon col- 
lected, and Mrs. Hayward put them aside, 
lest she should meet with another accident. 

As Sophia was so much out of temper, 
the little girls said they would not play 
again till after tea, by which time they 
hoped she would be more g-od-humored. 
After tea, they proposed a game of birds, 
beasts and fishes, and Sophia was a little 


gratified at being appointed to find them 


out. 

This game over, Miss Hayward begged 
Sophia to choose next; but some one 
cried out for blindman’s buff again, which 
so disconcerted Sophia, that she renewed 
her old complaints against Emily, and 
treated her with a great deal of contempt. 

Now all the children were fond of Emily, 
because she was 80 ready to oblige them, 
and they could not bear to see her uncom- 
fortable, so they made excuses for her, and 
she herself said she was sure it was an 
accident; she would not have done it pur- 
posely. But though Emily did all she 
could to amuse Sophia, and to convince her 
she was sorry, the happiness of the even- 
ing was quite spoiled. After a while 
Emily and afew others sat in the window, 
chatting together, and Miss Hayward tried 
to entertain the rest with looking over 
some maps and pictures. 

Poor Sophia was very uneasy; she 
often looked at her fine clothes, and was 
greatly mortified that her companions did 
not admire her as much as she admired 
herself. 

At eight o’clock the party broke up, 
and when the little girls separated, they 
all felt that it was far better to have an 
obliging temper, than merely to be dressed 
in smart things.—Original Times. 








oa Religion. 





THE DUTIFUL BOY. 


One day, about fifteen years since, a boy 
about ten years old, came into my store 
with a small basket of eggs. (n inquiry, 
I found he wished to exchange his eggs 
for some cups and saucers; but he had 
not eggs enough to buy as much crockery 
as he wanted, and on my telling him so, 
he very promptly said his mother had not 
given him anything more to pay with, but 
that he had ten cents of his own money 
that he would give. I told him that would 
come so near the price of the cups and 
saucers, that I would let him have them 
for the eggs and money. I packed them 
and delivered them to him, and he paid 
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me the eggs and money. In the meantime, 
his eyes sparkled with joy, as he thought 
how glad his mother would be when he 
told her how he had succeeded in making 
the purchase she desired. The thought 
came into my mind, he is a dutiful child, 
aud if he lives, and is prospered, he will 
make a useful man. The next thought 
was, pray for him; and I immediately 
commenced praying for him, and continued 
to do so, at times, for years, and, as often’ 
as I thought of him, I prayed the Lord 
would convert his soul, and make him a 
happy, useful, Christian man. 

About three years after the time he came 
to trade with me, there was a general re- 
vival of religion in this place, and among 
the converts was the boy who brought the 
eggs to the store to purchase the cups and 
saucers. The converts of that revival 
joined the three different churches that 
had labored together during that protract- 
ed meeting; and this boy united with the 
Presbyterian Church, and remained there 
about five years, when he became a teach- 
erin the M. E. Church Sabbath school, 
and remains such to the present cay. Not 
feeling contented with his religious attain- 
ments, he attended some of the Methodist 
prayer and class-meetings, and soon felt 
that he was more at home among the 
Methodists, and united himself with a class 
on probation. He has now been a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church about three years, 
and some part of that time he has been a 
class-leader and a steward. 

About one year since, a young man came 


| into my store, and we had some conversa- 


tion about religion. In the course of the 


conversation, the young man asked me if 


I recollected a boy once coming into my 


/ store some years since, with a small bas- 
| ketof eggs, to.buy some cups and saucers, 


and paying some money for the balance. 
I told him I recollected such a circum- 
stance, but who the boy was I did not 
know at the time of the trade, nor did I 
then know who he was, but I had often 


| prayed for the boy. He then related the 


circumstances of the trade, and I recog- 
nized in him the boy who sold me the eggs, 
and whom I had so often prayed for. He 
now holds the same office I formerly held, 
of recording steward in the Methodist E. 
Church of Potsdam.—m.G.m. [S.S. Adv. 


Sabbath School. | 











AN EXAMPLE. 


CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS, 

I recently visited Philadelphia, and re- 
maining over the Sabbath, I attended the 
St. George’s M. E. Church Sabbath school 
in the morning. I was very much pleased 
with the general appearance of the school. 
But what I wish more particularly to refer 
to, is a circumstance that occurred while I 
was present. After the children had gone 
through their usual exerciees, a half an 


hour was devoted to singing severab beau- 


tiful hymns. While they were employed 
inthis delightful exercise, an incident oc- 
curred which did much credit to the super- 
intendent. As he cast his eyes around the 
school, he observed, as he thought, a boy 
talking. Addressing himself to him, he 
was requested to stop. The boy replied 
that he was not talking. The superin- 
tendent immediately went to the boy and 
told him that he knew ‘better, for he saw 
him talking, and asked the little fellow if 
he was not ashamed of himself for telling 
alie. Still the boy denied it. The su- 
perintendent then said to the scholar who 
sat next, ‘‘ Was he not talking to you, 
sir?” ‘*No, sir,” replied the boy, ‘he 
was singing with the rest of the scholars.” 

The superintendent took his seat, and 
the singing was resumed again; but there 
did not seem to be so much life in the 
singing as there was manifested before. 
Some of the scholars would not sing. The 
assistant superinten:lant, who was leading 
the singing, observing this, asked the 
children why they dit not sing. Here- 
upon the superintendent spoke out, and 
said, “* Do you not know the reason? If 
you do not I will tell you. I have been 
the whole cause of this, and as I believe 
itis due to the school, and also to the 
scholar, I will state the circumstance. 


While you were engaged in singing, I’ 


saw two boys with their faces turned to- 
wards each other, and I supposed that one 
of them was talking, for which I repri- 





manded him; but he says he was not, and 
the boy who:sits next to him also says he 
was only singing ; therefore I acknowledge 
that Ihave done wrong in reproving the 
boy for an offence which he says he has 
not committed, and as I have every reason 
to believe he has not told me a lie, I would 
humbly ask the pardon of the boy, and 
also of the whole school.’’ After he had 
made this statement, he then turned to the 
little fellow and said, * There, my son, 
will that do?” The boy, with tears in 
his eyes, replied, ** Yes'sir.” 

As I looked around the school, I saw 
that there were others who were affected, 
and indeed, I could hardly prevent a tear 
falling from my owneyes. There were 
several preachers present at the time from 
the New Jersey Conference, (which was 
holding its session at Camden,). and so 
well pleased were they with this public ac- 
knowledgement of the superintendent, 
they one and all exclaimed, ‘‘ Good! no- 
ble !” 

There was no difficulty after this in get- 
ting the children to sing. Every one of 
them appeared to be delighted, and sang 
out distinctly. That morning’s attendance 
at Sabbath school taught me a lesson, and 
I pray God it may make a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind. How often do we find 
ourselves in a fault, and are unwilling to 
confess it! There seems to be something 
so repulsive to our feelings and humiliat- 
ing to our mind, to ask the forgiveness of 
the offended. Not so with the superinten- 
dent: he was not ashamed even to crave 
the pardon of an offended little boy. 
Preachers, teachers, scholars, and _profes- 
sors of religion, here is an example for us 








all to follow!—m.7.p. ([S. S. Adv. 
New York, July , 1850. 
Mescriptive. 








THE CHRISTIAN VILLAGE. 


There is a village in Prussia, which is 
spoken ofall over the world. It is called 
Hern-hutt or the Watch of the Lord. 

If you were to see it you would say, 
“This is a very quiet village, but it is 
very much like other villages. Why do 
people talk so much about it?” The rea- 
son is beeause so many good people live 
there. A hundred. years ago, avery good 
nobleman, named Count Zinzendorf, al- 
lowed these poor people to settle on his 
estate. They came froma a part of Germa- 
ny where the Roman Catholics treated 
them ill. They built a neat village near 
a great wood. The wood is very pleasant, 
and is full of walks. In the village, the 
women who are unmarried live in a house 
together, and so do the unmarried men, but 
the families live in their own houses. 
Every day the people meet together to 
sing hymns, and all day long they are very 
busy—the men in the fields, and the wo- 
men working at home. ‘They dress very 
plainly. The women all wear neat muslin 
caps; but they do not allewear the same 
colored ribbons. The young girls wear 
deep red; the young women wear pink; 
when they are married, bluc; and the 
widows wear gray. 

There is a picture in this village that you 
would like to see. It is in the hall where 
the men meet to pray. In the midst of 
this picture, is seen the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and all around him people of different 
countries worshipping him. There is the 
poor negro slave, and there is the little 
Greenlander in his sealskin dress, and 
there is the wild Indian, and there the stu- 
pid Hottentot. What does the picture 
mean? It was painted to keep in memory 
how people of all countries have turned 
to the Lord and Saviour. The people of 
Hern-butt go out to preach to the heathen, 
and they have converted a great many. 
Does not this picture put you in mind of 
the place in Revelation, where it is said— 
** I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
Rev. vii :' 9. : 

There is a beautiful burying-ground at 
Hern-hutt. It is on the side of a hill. 
You might take it fora garden. There is 
a green hedge on every side, and broad 
straight walks with hornbean trees in rows, 
and green arbors at the end of the walks. 
In the midst of this burying-ground is the 
tomb of the good Count Zinzendorf. (See 





the history of Count Zinzendorf in a little 
book forfchildren, called ‘‘ The banished 
Count.”), The people in this village are 


Learning. 











called “* The United Brethren.” (Taken ale 


chiefly from Howitt’s 
Countries of Europe, by the Author o 
Peep of Day, &c.” 











THE EAGLE. 


There are many high hills in Scotland, % 


which are called Ben. The highest of all 
is Ben Nevis. On the tops of these Bens, 
eagles build their nests. What nests they | 
are! flat like. a floor, and very strong; 
the great sticks are often placed between 
two high rocks that hang over a deep 
place. 

The eagles often carry off the hares and 
rabbits to their nests, and sometimes 
young lambs. The farmers do not 
like these fierce birds, yet it is dangerous 
to provoke them. There was a man who 
swam across a lake, to a rock where some 
eagles had built their nests. He went to 
rob them of their little ones, while the 
old birds were away. But while he was 
swimming back with the eaglets in his 
hands, the old birds saw him, came down 
upon him and killed him. 

If eagles have been so bold as to kil] a 
man, you will not be surprised to hear of 
one who ventured to steal a child. 

It is said that once while the people 
were making hay in the field, a great eagle 
saw a babe lying asleep on a bundle of 
hay, and darting down from above, seized 
it with its great claws, and flew away. 
All the people in alarm, hurried off to-. 
wards the mountains, where they knew 
this eagle had built its nest, and there they 
could just see the two old birds on the 
ledge of the rock. 

Many cried, and wrung their hands in 
sorrow for the dear babe, but who would 
try to save it? There was a sailor, who 
was used to climb the tall masts of the 
ships, and he began to climb the steep 
sides of the mountain. But he had only 
gone a few steps, when the mother started 
up from the rough stone where she had 
been sitting, looking up at the eagle’s nest, 
and began to mount the rock herself. 
Though only a poor weak woman, she 
soon got before the sailor, and sprang from 
rock to rock, and when she could find no 
place for her feet, she held fast by the 
roots and the plants growing on the moun- 
tain. It was wonderful to see how she 
made her way. Her love to her babe 
strengthened her limbs, and God kept her 
feet from slipping. Every one looked ea- 
gerly at her, as she reached the top; they 
feared lest the fierce birds should hurt 
her—but no—when she came into their 
nest, they screamed, and flew away. 
There the mother found her babe lying 
among the bones of animals, and stained 
with their blood; but the eagles had not 
begun to eat it, nor had they hurt a hair of 
its head. The mother bound it with her 
shawl tight round her waist, and then be- 
gan quickly to descend, and this was far 
more difficult than it had been to get up. 

But where was the sailor all this while ? 
He had only got up alittle way, and then 
his head had grown giddy, and he had 
been forced to return. 

See the fond mother with her babe in 
her bosom, sliding down the rock, hold- 
ing now by the yellow broom, and now by 
the prickly brier, and getting safely down 
places as steep as the sides of a house! 
When she had got half-way down, she 
saw a goat leading its two kids into the 
valley; she knew that it would take its 
little ones along the easiest path, and she 
followed the creature, till she met her 
friends coming up the mountain to meet 
her. How glad they were to see her 
again amongst them! Many a mother 
wished to hold the babe in her arms: 
“*Give me the bonny bit barn,” says one 
to the other. In England they would 
have said, “‘Give me the pretty little 
child.”” How much they wondered to find 
the eagle’s claws had not torn its tender 

flesh ! 

What will not a mother do to save her 
child? I hope this little babe, when it 
grew older, loved the kind mother who 
had climbed up the steep rock, to save it 
from the eagle’s claws and dloody beak. 


_ Natural ffjistory. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—13. 
JOHNSON scHooL.—Established 1836. 
Tremont St. Erected 1835. Cost, $26,715.14 


This school, for girls only, was organiz- 
ed in September, 1836, in consequence of 
the increasing wants of the South End. It 
was at first opened as a “ one-headed” 
school, and Mr. Parker at that time Mas- 
ter of the Mayhew School, was elected 
Principal. A Writing Master, specially 
employed, visited this and the Winthrop 
School, on alternate days,—the Masters 
teaching all else. This plan continued 
till 1841, when it was changed, and Mr. 
Joseph Hale of the Phillip’s School, Salem, 
was chosen to the head of the Writing De- 
partment. It retained this form until Jan- 
uary 1848, when the scholars were separa- 
ted into two distinct schools, Mr. Parker 
being principal of the one, and Mr. Hale 
of the other, each with female assistants 
only. The attendance in the last returns, 
was 195 to the North, and 165 to the South, 
—out of 216 and 217 pupils. The School 
has a small library, presented by Amos 
Lawrence, Esq. The name “ Arabella,” 
was prefixed at the request of the Hon. 
Samuel T. Armstrong, then Mayor, but it 
is known simply as the “ Johnson” School. 
This was the third entire Girl’s school in 
the city, and the full attendance through 
the entire year, shows how the habits of 
our citizens have changed since 1822, when 
the School Committee considered the 
question whether girls “might not be al- 
lowed” to attend school in the winter 
months ! [ Boston Almanac. 





ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. VII. 
To my little Friends at School. 

A friend of mine, a lad at school, was 
once quite interested in the study of na-_ 
tural philosophy. He had learned the 
truth that heat has a tendency to expand 
substances. One day at the dinner table, 
he noticed some fine drops standing upon 
the outside of the pitcher, that contained 
the cold water. Probably he had a little 
vanity to display his philosophical knowl- 
edge, and commenced explaining the cause 
of the drops onthe pitcher. ‘‘ You know,” 
said he, ‘*‘ that all bodies are expanded b 
heat. Now the heat of the atmosphere ,) 
so great to-day, that the pitcher is expand- 
ed, and the pores enlarged, and the water 
comes through the expanded pores, and 
stands in drops on the outside.” 

Our little philosopher had delivered 
himself of his lecture, and was a little sur- 
prised that his explanation was not deem- 
ed quite satisfactory. 

Who can explain the real cause of the 
dew-drops upon the outside of the pitcher ? 

Let my young friends, then, learn this 
caution; not to apply a correct principle 
wrongly, in the explanation of facts or 
phenomena in nature. 

' Your unknown friend. 








LAURA BRIDGMAN AND GOV. 
BRIGGS. 


The quarterly exhibition of the pupils 
at the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts Asylum forthe Blind, took place re- 
cently. The editor of the Boston Bee re- 
lates the following interesting incident 
which took place on the occasion. 

During the Mexican war, Gov. Briggs 
visited her, and she had quite a conversa- 
tion with him about war, telling him her 
belief that it was wrong. In the same 
conversation, she told him, through her 
teacher, that he did wrong to send men to 
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the war, &c. About two years elapsed 
before the Gov. called again. On enter- 
ing the institution, and before seeing Lau- 
ra, he requested Dr. Howe not to let her 
know that he was-present. He complied 
with the Gov’s. request.. His Excellency 
then approached her and took hold of her 
hand. No sooner did she feel its touch, 
than she communicated to her teacher the 
fact—“* It’s Gov. Briggs!” seeming at the 
same time very much delighted to see him. 
This last visit was just after the Gov. had 
issued his Proclamation for the last annual 
Fast. Laura knew the contents of the 
Proclamation, and after conversing with 
his Excellency for some time about it, told 
him that she wished he would do away 
with Fast day every year, and have two 
Thanksgivings ! 

When we saw her on Saturday, she 
was very bvsy in supplying strangers, who 
crowded around her, with her autograph. 
She writes a clear, and very beautiful 
hand, and is far advanced in all the other 
branches of education. She possesses a 
generous and noble mind. 


Editorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 
NO. Ix. 

“ Father,” said James Williams, as the family 
were seated by the fireside, “is any one to 
blame for doing harm when he did not mean 
te do it?” 

“That depends on circumstances. The in- 
tention with which an act is performed, has a 
great deal to do with its moral character, but 
one may certainly be to’blame, though he may 
have had no wrong intention. 

“TI do not see how I can be to blame for what 
I do by accident.” 

“Tf you took due care to avoid the accident ; 
but suppose the accident happened through 
your carelessness? I remember the casc of & 
little boy. His father often charged him never 
to use any of his tools, without his permission. 
He often gave him permission to use them, 
but almost always charged him to put them 
out of the. way of the younger children. One 
day he asked his father foran adze. His father 
told him to take it, but omitted to tell him 
that he must keep it out of the way of the 
children. He used it for atime, and then went 
off to play with some boys, carelessly leaving 
the sharp:adze in a place where the children 
were accustomed to play. In consequence, 
one of them cutoff two of his own toes. Was 
not the boy to blame in the matter of the toes ?” 


“ Yes, sir, he was to blame for leaving the 
sharp tool in the way of the child; but suppose 
while he was using the adze, the child ran un- 
der it, and he could not help cutting off the 
toes; would he be to blame in that case ” 

“Not if he had taken due pains to keep out 
ofthe way of the children. I admit there may 
be cases in which one may do harm or be the 
occasion of harm and be blameless; but there 
are also cases in which a person may, without 
gpicning it, do harm, and be guilty. We have 

none example. I will relate another. A 
young man, a. professor of religion, happened to 
come in possession of an infidel book. His 
curiosity was excited, and he felt inclined to 
read it. He had some doubts as to the propri- 
ety of so doing, but finally persuaded himself 
that he ought to know what objections were 
brought against Christianity, so that he might 
be ready to answer them. To avoid doing 
any harm by his example, he read it in secret. 
A young man discovered him, and found out 
what book he was: reading. He procured a 
copy, and in consequence, he became an open 
infidel. Infidel writings were then circulated 
in the place, infidelity increased and spread 
till it well nigh threatened the dissolution of 
the church. At length the judgment of God 
overtook the leader of the infidels. He died a 
violent death, and the club was broken up. 
A revival of religion followed, and though 
much good was done, it did not repair the in- 
jury occasioned by the indulgence of curiosity 
on the part of the young professor of religion. 
He did not intend to do harm, but harm was 

done, and he was to blame for it.” 

‘Was he as much to blame as he would 

have been, if he had done it on purpose ?” 

“Certainly not, but the question with us 

should be, what isright? What is duty? and 
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not which of two things 
least guilt ?” # 

“Do not a great many people Brin witlr 
outjintending it ?” af 

“ Yes, and they are quite too much dispose. 
to excuse themselves because of their freedor 
from. evil intention. We are not only unde‘ 
obligation to do good, and to avoid doing evi' 
when occasions come in the way, but we ar 
to watch for opportunities for doing good, and 
to guard carefully against being the occasion 
of eviltoany. It may often be our duty to 
avoid doing things which are in themselves 
right.” 

“ Yes, and the law of right requires us soine- 
times to abstain from doing acts which are not 
in themselves wrong. It is not wrong to eat 
meat, but Paul said, he would not eat meat 
while the world stood, if it caused his brother 
to offend.” 

“If others will do wrong because I do what 
is not wrong, I do not see how I can be to 
blame for it >” 

“You are to blame because we are under 
obligation to live for others—to promote the 
improvement and happiness of others. None 
of us liveth unto himself. God has so ordered 
it, that we find our highest happiness in labor- 
ing to promote the happiness of others.” J. a. 


T‘do with th 








NEW PERIODICAL. 

Tue American ATHENEUM, a monthly Mag- 
azine of Science, Morals and Literature. Pub- 
lished by A. R. Brown, Boston. The principal 
articles in the first No. are a Review of Prof. 
Stuart’s “Conscience and the Constitution ;” 
a Memoir of Edward Payson, D.D.; Review of 
Headley’s Life of Cromwell; Recollections of 
a Police Officer; several Selections, and the 
Editor’s Table. 

The Memoir of that gifted, devoted and suc- 
cessful Divine, Dr. Payson, is very truthful 
and just, as far as it goes; but we have never 
yet seen a notice of his character, which did 
him full justice, or in other words described the 
grace of God, which was manifest in his life 
and ministry. We speak thus from personal 
knowledge, having been favored several years 
with the blessing of his pastoral care. 

The article respecting Professor Stuart’s 
Pamphlet, will better please the admirers of 
Horace Mann, than those of Daniel Webster, 
notwithstanding the Editor’s profession of free- 
dom from party influence. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Willis:—Dear Sir,—My children have 
made every sacrifice a mother could require, 
to retain their interesting paper, and at last 

art with it with tears. I have now paid you 
wenty-three Dollars for the om ers It 
has come to me in names of different post- 
masters, to save postage, as I have taken it for 
the benefit of poor children, until the past few 
years. I am acquainted with many small pa- 
pers, but think the Youth’s Companion supe- 
rior toany. I have recommended it, and will 
continue to do so, to my young acquaintances. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Meniraste J. Sears. 
East Dennis, June 1, 1850. 











Variety. 








WHAT I LOVE 10 SEE. 


I love to see a child, when the father, moth- 
er, or any superior enters the room, and there 
is no chair by the fire in which either can sit, 
immediately rise and place one for their ac- 
commodation. 

I love to see a child, when going to the ta- 
ble for refreshment, not to take a seat if there 
be no chair at the place usually occupied by 
the father or mother, or some older person, 
until one is placed there. 

I love to see a child, when addressed by a 
superior, give attention, and always answer any 
question with the addition of Sir and Ma’am, 
to No and Yes. 

1 love to see a child when playing with broth- 
er or sister, always gentle and kind. 

I love to see a child when sent on an errand, 
yng ye 4 start, and promptly perform the 
duty, and then at once return ee 

I love to see a child, when sent to school, 
not to loiter by the way, but reach the school- 
room at the time the teacher enters. 

Tlove to see a child, who never insults stran- 
ers m the streets—who never throws snow- 
alls after sleighs as they pass. 

I love to see a child who runs away from the 
children who use profane or vulgar language, 
who shuns the society of the wicked. 

I love to see a child, who is always obedient 
and respectful to parents, and who takes pleas- 





ure in rendering the many little attentions 


which much relieve a dear mother or a devoted 
father. 

[ love to see a child on the Sabbath, ever 
in the parent’s pew, and always sober in coun- 
tenance, and respectful in attention to the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. 

Ilove to see a child when told to do this or 
do that, at once perform it, and never ask, 
‘Why can’t John do it? or say, ‘ you always 
ask me, ‘ or I have all the work to do, or ‘ John 
don’t do anything.’ 

In fine, L love to see a child who knows the 
place of a child, and who ever conducts in 
such a manner as to. secure the love of parents, 
and the approbation: and esteem of neighbors 
and friends.— Youth’s Instructor. 

—_—_—@——_ 


A PERSIAN BOY. 


When the celebrated Rev. Henry Martyn 
was at Shiraz, in Persia, translating the New 
Testament into the language of that country, 
he seems to have been delighted with the 
following incident :— 

“The poor boy,” says he, “ while writing 
how .one of the servants of the high priest 
struck the Lord onthe face, stopped and said, 
‘Sir, did not his hand dry up?” 

This incident, however trifling in_ itself, 
shows the influence of religion in inducing 
thoughtfulness and inquiry.—S. SS. Adv. 


—_—>—_—— 


HONEST BOY AND WISE MAGISTRATE. 


No one has been near, or across our Common, 
within a few weeks, who has not been struck 
with the great improvements thut are going on 
under the direction of our vigilant and enter- 
prizing Mayor. The iron pavement in the 
mall has been removed, and a soil’ placed in¢ 
stead, that will perpetuate the life of the noble 
trees planted by our fathers, that they may give 
shade to our children’s children. New ave- 
nues have been opened, lines of trees planted 
and fenced in, and the parade ground filled up 
and made fit for the military. Butto our story. 
A few days since, two gentlemen were cros- 
sing the Common; in the distance they saw a 
lad with his back toward them, apparently cut- 
ting the newly painted fence around the “ great 
tree.” As they drew near, the boy ceased 
from his work, and sought to hide it by plac- 
ing his back against the fence. One of the 
gentlemen asked him what he had been doing, 
The boy was silent. He was requested to 
move; he did so, and the defaced paling was 
exposed. He was asked—* Did you cut that 
fence?” “J did sir,” was the calm reply.- He 
was rebuked for the deed, and promised to of- 
fend no more. As the gentlemen turned from 
the lad, one of them placed in his hand a quar- 
ter of a dollar, saying, “ take this for telling the 
truth: never tell a lie, let the consequences be 
what they may.” Tears sprang into the eyes 
of the boy as he received such a rebuke for the 
wrong, and such a reward for the right. But 

eat was his surprise when he afterwards 

earned that he had been reproved and reward- 

ded by the Mayor of Boston. Few men knew 

so well how to restrain'the waywardness and 

encourage the noble qualities of youth.— Cour’. 
—»——_ 


GIVE YOUR CHILDREN SOMETHING TO DO. 


The habits of children prove that occupation 
is of necessity with most of them; they love 
to be busy about something, however trifling 
still more to be usefully employed; with some 
itis a strongly developed physical necessity, and 
if not turned to good .account, will be produc- 
tive of positive evil, thus veryfying the old 
adage, that idleness is the mother of mischief. 
Children should be encouraged, or if indolent- 
ly disinclined to if, should be disciplined into 
performing for themselves, every little office 
relative to their dress which they are capable 
of performing; they should also keep their 
own clothes and other possessions in neat order, 
and fetch for themselves whatever thev want; 
in short they should learn to be as independent 
ofthe services of others as possible; there is 
no rank, however exalted, in which such a sys- 
tem would not prove beneficial, and it is their 
property. 


_——@~—— 


PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE. 


Bestow thy youth,so that thou mayest have 
comfort to remember it, when it hath forsaken 
thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account 
thereof. Whilst thou art young, thou wilt 
think it will never have an end; but behold the 
longest day hath its evening, and that thou 
shalt enjoy it but once, that it never returns 
again ; use it therefore as the spring time, which 
soon departeth, and wherein thou oughtest to 
plant and sow all provisions for a long and 
happy life.—Sir Walter Raleigh to his Son. 


—_———~—— 


BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


A humming bird met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 
lory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friendship. ‘| cannot think of it,” was the re- 
ply, “as you once spurned me, and called me 
a crawling dolt.” “Impossible!” exclaimed 
the humming bird, “I always entertained the 
highest respect for such beautiful creatures 
as you.” “Perhaps you do now,” said the oth-. 
er, “but when you insulted me, I was a cater- 
pillar. So let me give you a piece of advice; 
never insult the humble, as they may some day 





become yoursuperiors.” 





WHAT THE END WILL BE. 


When I see a boy angry with his 
disobedient and obstinate--determined to per 
sue his own course—to be his own master— 
setting at naught the experience of age, ang 
disregarding their admonitions and reproofs— 
unless his course-of conduct is changed, I need 
not inquire, “What will his end be?” He 
not only. disobeys his parents-and insults his 
friend, but he disregards the voice of God, and 
is pursuing that path which leads direetly down 
to the gates of death and wo. 

Seger 
DANTE. 

An old author mentions an anecdote of 
Dante, which forcibly illustrates the studious 
character of his mind. Having gone one day to 
the house ofa bookseller, from one of whose 
windows he was to be a spectator of a public 
show exhibited in the square below, he b 
chance took up a book, in which he soon got 
so absorbed, that, on returning home aftér the 
spectacle was over, he solemnly declared he 
had neither seen nor heard anything whatever 
of all that had taken place before his eyes. 


——_o—___ 


THE POISUNOUS HERB. 


“ Father,” said a little boy, “ what is the use 
of this weed? our cow will not touch it, and 
you say it will poison me if I eat. it.” 

“Tt may do so, and yet not be useless,” said 
the father; “there are other animals than 
cows and men to be fed. But there isa poor 
goat coming near it. How sick she looks, 
See, she has plucked a mouthful of its leaves, 
she eats as if she loved it. Perhaps it is the 
very plant that will cure her. Remember, my 
boy, that our bountiful Creator has a great va- 
riety of creatures to feed, and what is poison 
to one, may be wholesome food to another.” 

—@——__ 


PERSEVERANCE 


A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus:— 
“With time and patience the mulberry leaf 
becomes satin.” How encouraging is this 
lesson to the impatientand desponding! And 
what difficulty is there that man should quail 
at, when a worm can accomplish so much from 
the leaf ofthe mulberry. 


———_———___ 
_There were lately four thousand girls at a 
pic-nic in Lowell, so say the papers. 








Poctrp. 


GEORGE AND HIS DOG. 
George had a large and noble dog, 
With hair as soft as silk; ‘ 
A few black spots upon his back, 
The rest as white as milk. 


And many a happy hour they had, 
In dull or shiny weather ; 

For, in the house, or in the fields, 
They always were together. 


It was rare fun tosee them race, 
Through fields of bright red clover, 

And jump across the running brooks, 
George and his good dog Rover. 


The faithful creature knew full well 
When master wished to ride; 

And he would kneel down on the grass, 
While Georgy climbed his side. 


They both were playing in the field, 
When all at once they saw 

A little squirrel on a stump, 
With an acorn in his paw. 


Rover set forth a loud bow-wow, 
And tried to start away: 

He thought, to scare the little beast 
Would bea noble play. 


But George cried out, “ For shame! for shame!” 
You are so bigand strong, 

To worry that poor little thing, 
Would be both mean and wrong.” 


The dog still looked with eager eye, 
And George could plainly see, 
It was as much as he could do, 
To let the squirrel be. [S. S. Reaper. 
ST 


THE TRUE REST. 
“ What dost thou, O wandering dove, 
From thy home in the rock’s riven breast ? 
*Tis fair, but the falcon is wheeling above ; 
Fly! fly to thy sheltering nest.” 
To thy nest, wand’ring dove, to thy nest! 
“ Frail bark, on that bright summer sea, 
That the breezes now curl but in sport, 
Spread swiftly thy sail, nor, though pleasant it 
Ne’er linger, till safe in the port.” [be, 
To the port, little bark, to the port! 
“ Tired roe, that thé hunter dost flee, 
While his arrow e’en now’s on the wing, 
In that dark green recess there’s a fountain for 








thee ; 
Go, rest by that cool secret spring.” 
To the spring, tired roe, to the spring! 
“ My spirit, still hovering unblest 
*Mid shadows so fleeting anddim, 
Ah! know’st thou thy Rock, and thy haven of 
rest, 
And thy pure spring ofjoy? Then to Him!” 
Then to Him fluttering spirit, to Him! 
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